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Biography has always been a prom- 
inent feature of the GRANITE 
MonrtTHLY, and during the thirty-three 
years since it was established bio- 
graphical sketches of a large number 
of New Hampshire men, native or 
resident, have appeared in its pages, 
in most instances accompanied by por- 
traits of the subjects. During all this 
time comparatively few women have 
been similarly noticed, although New 
Hampshire has all along numbered 
among her people, and sent out into 
other states, large numbers of women 
who have been known and honored for 
effective service in literature, art, edu- 
eation, philanthropy and professional 
and business life. In time to come 
the women of the state will receive a 
larger share of attention in this re- 
gard, and in this opening number of 
the current volume mention may well 
be made of one of the oldest and best 
known women of the state, who has 
been a recognized leader in reform 
movements and charitable and philan- 
thropic work for more than half a 
century. 

ARMENIA S. WHITE, widow of the 
late Nathaniel White of Concord, was 
born in Mendon, Mass., November 1, 
1817, the daughter of John and Har- 
riet (Smith) Aldrich. The first of 
her paternal ancestors in America 
was George Aldrich, who came from 
England early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and settled in Milford, Mass. 
From George the descent is traced 
through Jacob, born in Milford; 


Moses, born in Mendon, who settled 
in Smithfield, R. I., where he was a 
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celebrated Quaker preacher; Caleb, 
born in Smithfield, generally known 
as “‘Judge’’ Aldrich; Naaman and 
John, both the latter also natives of 
Smithfield. Her mother was a direct 
descendant, on the maternal side, 
from Edward Doten, a Mayflower 
Pilgrim, and was the daughter of 
Samuel Smith, a Revolutionary 
soldier. John Aldrich, her father, 
was a farmer, and settled in Mendon, 
Mass., removing thence to Boscawen 
in this state in 1830, when she was a 
girl of thirteen. Subsequently he 
made his home in Concord, where he 
died March 21, 1864, his wife surviv- 
ing until May 19, 1872, both being 
tenderly cared for in their closing 
days by their daughter and her hus- 
band. 

On her nineteenth birthday anni- 
versary, November 1, 1836, Armenia 
S. Aldrich was united in marriage, by 
Rev. Robert Bartlett of Laconia, with 
Nathaniel White of Concord, a young 
stage driver six years her senior, a 
native of Lancaster, whose subsequent 
career was sketched in the GRANITE 
Montuuy for November, 1880, his de- 
parture having occurred on October 
2 previous, closing an earthly life not 
so full of years as many, but fuller 
of kindly deeds and loyal service in 
many a worthy cause, as well as of 
honorable achievement in _ business 
life, than those of most others, in all 
of which he found a sympathizing 
helpmeet in the faithful companion, 
who for nearly three decades has con- 
trolled the estate which he left in her 
hands, cared for the family interests, 
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and carried on the charitable and 
benevolent work in which they had 
so long been jointly engaged. 

For four years after marriage Mr. 
and Mrs. White boarded, his business 
being such as to render housekeeping 
inexpedient; for eight years there- 
after they kept house on Warren 
Street, and in 1848 occupied the resi- 
dence on School Street, which, with 
additions and improvements, has been 
the family home to the present day— 
a home ever characterized by kindly 
good cheer, and known as the abode 
of an unpretentious yet unfailing hos- 
pitality, from which no needy sufferer 
was ever turned away empty-handed, 
within whose precincts not a few of 
the notable reformers and humani- 
tarians of the land have been frequent 
and honored guests, and plans for 
human betterment have been devel- 
oped and advanced. 

Reared in the simple, loving faith of 
the Quakers, or ‘‘Friends,’’ Mrs. 
White has ever been liberal and tol- 
erant in her religious views, and 
therein her husband thoroughly co- 
incided. Together they were among 
the first persons engaged in the move- 
ment for the organization of the Uni- 
versalist Society in Concord, and the 
erection of a house of worship there- 
for, and were ever the most generous 
supporters of the same, Mrs. White 
continuing her interest and liberality 
to the present time. 

They early espoused the anti-slav- 
ery and temperance causes, giving 
hearty sympathy, active effort and 
liberal financial aid to each; while the 
woman suffrage movement in this 
state was organized through their in- 
itiatory action, their names being the 
first signed to the call for the first 
woman suffrage couvention in the 
state, which call was written by Mrs. 
White, with the collaboration of Mrs. 
Sarah Piper of Concord. This con- 
vention was held in Kagle Hall, Con- 
eord, December 22 and 23, 1868, and 
was called to order by Mrs. White, 
who was chosen first president of the 


New Hampshire Woman Suffrage 
Association then formed, and of 
which she continued the active head 
substantially all the time until 1895, 
when she felt compelled to retire, 
since holding the position of honorary 
president. It was through the 
earnest work of this association, 
backed by the persistent and unyield- 
ing efforts and liberal support of Mr. 
and Mrs. White, that, in 1871, women 
were made eligible by the Legislature 
to serve on school committees, and 
in 1878 were granted the right of 
suffrage in school affairs, before the 
women of any other New England 
state secured the privilege. 

With her husband, Mrs. White went 
as a delegate to the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, organized at 
Cleveland immediately after the New 
Hampshire Association was formed. 
She was made vice-president for New 
Hampshire of this organization, with 
which the National Society, previ- 
ously formed in New York, was 
merged, and held such position for a 
series of years. She was also a 
prime mover in the formation of the 
New Hampshire Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, was chosen its 
first president and held the office for 
a long series of years, taking an active 
interest in, and contributing liberally 
toward its work, as has been the case 
with the Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

The New Hampshire Centennial 
Home for the Aged in Concord, and 
the New Hampshire Orphans’ Home 
at Franklin, for the establishment of 
which none contributed more liber- 
ally than Mr. and Mrs. White, have 
had in her a constant friend and sup- 
porter, and she has been a member 
of the board of trustees of each, since 
their establishment, as also of the 
Merey Home at Manchester, which 
has likewise commanded her deep in- 
terest from the start. With her hus- 
band, she was an original member of 
the American Purity Alliance; also 
of the American Peace Society, the 
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New Hampshire Prisoners’ Aid Soci- 
ety and the New Hampshire Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. She has also been a mem- 
ber, since their establishment, of the 
national, state and local charity or- 
ganizations, and the National Indian 
Association, while her benefactions 
for years for general charitable and 
benevolent purposes, through institu- 
tions, and in direct aid of individuals, 
have been constant and numberless. 
The children of Mr. and Mrs. White 
have been John A., born March 31, 
1838, died November 26, 1899; Ar- 
menia E., born March 22, 1847, mar- 
ried Horatio Hobbs of Boston, subse- 
quently deceased; Lizzie H., born 
February 20, 1849, married Charles 
H. Newhall of Lynn, Mass., died De- 
ecember 12, 1887; Annie F., born May 
22, 1852, died November 9, 1865: 
Nathaniel, Jr., born June 8, 1855, died 
October 4, 1904; Selden F., born 
July 10, 1857, died in infaney ; Benja- 
min C., born June 16, 1861. Of the 
entire number, only Armenia E. 
(Mrs. Hobbs) and Benjamin C., sur- 
vive, with an adopted daughter, Har- 
riet S., widow of the late Dr. David P. 
Dearborn of Brattleboro, Vt. 
Although now in her ninety-third 
year, far past the age when most men 
and women, who survive so long, are 
incapacitated for either physical or 
mental effort, Mrs. White maintains 
her mental vigor and alertness in 
marked degree, and, but for a lame- 
ness resulting from rheumatie trou- 
ble, her bodily powers as well. She 


attends regularly to her business af- 
fairs, involving the management of 
the estate, which remains undivided 
in her hands and the direction of her 
large household, and still gives no 
little thought and attention to the 
charitable and benevolent work to 
which her life has been so largely de- 
voted. Notwithstanding her lameness, 
she is still a frequent attendant upon 
the services of the religious society in 
which she has been so deeply inter- 
ested for more than sixty years, and 
in whose auxiliary organizations she 
has ever been active, retaining still 
the presidency of the Ladies’ Social 
Aid Society, which she has held from 
its early years, from the fact that 
none of her associates will tolerate the 
idea of her surrendering the same. 

While she pleasantly recalls her as- 
sociation with the many great workers 
in the philanthropic and reform 
causes in which she has: been engaged, 
including such women as Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Luey Stone Blackwell, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Julia Ward Howe, and many 
of their compeers, most of whom had 
been her frequent guests, and all of 
whom but the last named have pre- 
ceded her to ‘‘the other side,’’ she 
still takes a lively interest in the cur- 
rent affairs of the community, state 
and nation; but, above all, presides 
over her home with the same quiet 
dignity and unaffected simplicity of 
manner which have characterized her 
entire life. 


The Death of Passaconaway 
By Fred Myron Colby 


Passaconaway, the famous chief of the Penacooks in colonial times, died at an advanced age, and 
the following legend of his death has come down from Indian tradition. His name is identified with 
early New Hampshire history, and is attached to a club house on the Merrimack, to a grand hotel at 
York Beach and to a magnificent mountain among the White Hills. 


December’s chill was in the air, 
And white the fields were lying; 
Fast-locked in icy chains the streams, 
And Winter’s winds were sighing. 
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Beside the lordly Merrimack, 
Where oft his bark had drifted, 
His wigwam stood beneath the pines 
O’er which the smoke clouds lifted. 


On bearskins piled, an easy couch, 
By dusky warriors tended, 

Lay Penacook’s brave Sagamore, 
His warrior labors ended. 


No more will glide his light canoe 
Along the placid river; 

No more he’Il track the stealthy foe 
Like swiftest bolt from quiver. 


In fray or hunt he’ll join no more, 
Or drive the bear to cover. 

Oh, wail for Passaconaway, 
Whose hunting days are over. 


Now swift before his wigwam door 
An elfin train comes fiying; 

A sledge attached to grizzly wolves, 
And waits for him who’s dying. 


From out his tepee dark and drear 
They bear the lifeless warrior ; 
Then starts he on his distant trail, 

None of his braves a sharer. 


Through woodlands and o’er frozen lakes 
That ghostly team speeds flying. 

They need no voice or touch of whip, 
The winds around them sighing. 


O’er Winnipesaukee’s frozen tide, 
O’er snow fields white and hoary, 
Like a meteor’s flight they pass 
To the North Hills in their glory. 


Up Agiocochook’s' craggy sides 
With whirlwind’s rush they hurry; 

And there ’midst mist clouds dim and white 
The funeral were wolves tarry. 


But Passaconaway’s fame still lives 
By mountain, lake and river; 

His trail is green on Penacook’s meads, 
And where the tall pines shiver. 


Long as the Whiteman’s cities stand 
Will shine the Redman’s glory; 
And legends of his dusky race 


Be told in song and story. 
Mount Washington, 








It is interesting to note how a unity 
converted to individual parts some- 
times remains a unity, and how the 
— Congregational Union came 
to be. 
In the proper founding of an old- 
time New Hampshire town, in addi- 
tion to a company of God-fearing 
people and fair location, various other 
factors were deemed essential. Prom- 
inent among these were: 
1. A sawmill, to aid in the erection 
of comfortable buildings for the 
shelter of its inhabitants and their 
domestic animals. 
2. A grist mill, for the initiatory 
preparation of the cereal portions of 
their food. 
3. A graveyard. In common with 
all other civilized people, our ances- 
tors possessed an innate desire to be 
gathered to their kindred at the end 
of their earthly careers. We find this 
sentiment strongly expressed nearly 
four thousand years ago by the He- 
brew patriarch, Jacob, in his charge 
to his sons, when about to die: ‘‘ Bury 
me with my fathers, in the cave which 
is in the field of Ephron the Hittite. 
. There they buried Abra- 
ham and Sarah, his wife; there they 
buried Isaac and Rebekah, his wife, 
and there I buried Leah.”’ And, at 
a time comparatively recent, we find 
utterance of the same feeling in the 
address of the aged wife to her aged 
husband in Robert Burns’ song of 
** John Anderson’’: 
“John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither; 
And many a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ one anither. 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go; 


And steep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo.” 


4. A common school, to maintain 
sufficient intelligence among the in- 


The Concord Congregational Union 
By Joseph B. Walker 








habitants to render popular town gov- 
ernment practicable. 

5. A church of Christ. Realizing 
that intelligence must codperate with 
religion to secure this result, it was 
deemed essential that the provision 
made for the support of the common 
school should be followed by the or- 
ganization of a ‘‘Church of Christ’’ 
and the installation of ‘‘a learned 
orthodox minister’’; orthodox in sub- 
stantial accordance with ‘‘The Confes- 
sion of Faith’’ adopted by the New 
England churches in 1680; and 
learned according to the educational 
standard of the period. Of the six- 
teen settled Congregational ministers 
in New Hampshire in 1730, when Con- 
cord’s first church was organized, all 
were graduates of Harvard College, 
while the Rev. Matthew Clark, then 
temporarily serving the Presbyterian 
Chureh in Londonderry, had been 
educated abroad. Although a Presby- 
terian, I include Mr. Clark in this 
short list of New Hampshire ministers 
for the reason that, while at this time 
the Independents, or Congregational- 
ists, as they were then called in this 
country, were not in sweetest accord 
with the Presbyterians, the asperities 
of their differences were far less pro- 
nounced than.they had been in the 
old country, and soon gave way to 
friendly codperation. 

It is an interesting fact that in less 
than five years! from the grant of its 
charter a clearing was made in the 
wilderness and, with all these im- 
portant factors secured, the little 


1The township grant required “one full 
right, share and proportion of and in the 
aforesaid tract of land to be appropriated for 
the use of the school forever.” This was done 
in 1725. October 14, 1729, a committee was 
appointed by the Proprietors “to view the 
sawmill and grist-mill at Penny Cook and see 
whether they be well built and finished ac- 
cording to contract.” March 6, 1729, a com- 
mittee was appointed “to lay out a suitable 
place for a burying place.”—Prop. Records. 
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town of Concord was able to start 
upon its career, destined, in time, to 
become the capital of an American 
sovereign state. 

But it is with the fortunes of its 
Church of Christ that we are most 
concerned today. For the next 
twenty-one years this held weekly re- 





ferred in 1751, and continuously 
maintained therein during the next 
ninety-one years. 

To this house* the people came up 
each Sunday from all sections of the 
town; some from the West village, 
Rolfe’s Eddy, the Burrough, Horse 
Hill, and some even from the Mast 
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ligious services in a log meeting-house, 
which stood at the corner of Main 
and Chapel streets. At the end of 
this period the attendants on these 
had so inereased in numbers and 
wealth that they were enabled to erect 
a larger structure, on the site now oe- 
eupied by the Walker schoolhouse. 
To this the stated services were trans- 


Yard, nearly seven miles away, on the 
north; some from the East village, the 
Mountain, Snaptown, Turtletown and 
Appletown on the east ; some from the 
Eleven Lots and the Iron Works on 
the south; and some from the vicinity 

?For many years, in New Hampshire, houses 
for divine worship were called Meeting Houses, 


an appropriate designation, as in them town 
and other secular meetings were often holden. 





of the Turkey ponds, Dimond’s Hill, 
and the districts of Little Pond and 
Long Pond on the west; while the 
largest contingent came from the sec- 
tion nearest the meeting-house, for 
many years designated ‘‘The Street.’”! 
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Old Horse Block 


To this place of meeting they came 
by various conveyances, some in car- 
riages drawn by horses temporarily 
detached from the plow; some on 
horses double-loaded, with men on 
the saddles and women on pillions be- 
hind them, for whose convenience in 
mounting and dismounting a stone 
horse-block was provided, which, to 
the lasting shame of the men, the wom- 
en were left to pay for by contri- 
butions of one pound of butter apiece. 
Still others, in no small numbers, 
eame on foot, among whom an oc- 
casional woman might be seen with a 
baby in her arms. By these weekly 
assemblings one is reminded of the 
less frequent goings up of the Hebrew 
tribes to their more splendid temple 
at Jerusalem. 

The Sunday exercises consisted of a 
forenoon and afternoon religious 
service, separated by a noon intermis- 
sion of an hour. At the latter 
friendly greetings were exchanged, 
mutual inquiries made of personal 
welfare and local subjects of current 
interest discussed. In progress with 
these went a general. individual prep- 
aration for the afternoon service by 


* Nearly or quite down to the middle of the 
last century the central section of Concord was 
not infrequently designated “Concord Street” 


by persons of other towns, and “The Street” 
by its own citizens. 
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an adequate re-invigoration of the 


physical powers. Had some careful 
statistician been present he might 
have left us interesting reports of the 
amounts of toothsome sustenance 
which were consumed in a faithful 
discharge of this important duty. 
Coneord’s First Congregational 
Church remained a compact unity 
from its organization in 1730 down 
to 1833. It had withstood the dis- 
tractions of the later French and In- 
dian wars, the long controversy with 
the Proprietors of Bow, who sought 
to eject the inhabitants from their 
modest homes, and the bloody contest 
of the Revolution, in which the 
mother country vainly tried to de- 
prive of their natural liberties the 
people of her American colonies. 
But at the date last mentioned im- 
portant changes had taken place in 
Coneord. Population and_ wealth 
had increased, and these augured still 





West Concord Congregational Church 


farther changes, from some of which 
the church was not to be exempt. 
For easier access to a place of 
worship eighty-eight members of the 
Congregational Church, residing in 
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the northern and northwestern part 
of the town, asked dismission in 1833, 


Present South Congregational Church 


that they might be organized as a sep- 


arate church. Sadly, but wnani- 
mously, their request was granted, 


made a like request, and, following a 
like result, the South Congregational 
Church was organized on the first day 
of February, 1837. Again, five years 
later still, forty-four members, resi- 
dent in East Concord, asked dismis- 
sion, that they might be made a sep- 
arate church. Their request was 
granted and on the 30th day of 
March, 1842, the East Coneord Con- 
gregational Church was organized. 

These three withdrawals, embrac- 
ing one hundred and ninety-nine 
members, took from the parent church 
nearly one half of its whole number.’ 
Deacon Benjamin Farnum used to say 
that, in God’s cause, one ‘‘should give 
until he felt it.’’ I need not assure 
you that the old church did feel this, 
but she tightened her belt and in 
God-given strength plodded on. 

The withdrawal of the two first con- 
tingents, which went out to form the 
West Concord and the South 
churches, made. great breaches in the 
solid audience which had previously 
faced the pastor each Sunday. The 
large number of vacant pews, coupled 


East Concord Congregational Church 


and the West Concord Congregational 
Church was formed on the 23d day 
of April of that year. 

About four years later sixty-seven 
members living in the southern part 
of the central section of the town 


with the anticipation of a third ex. 
odus to form a church at East Con- 
cord, made it apparent that the of- 

In September, 1832, the First Church had 
increased its original membership of nine to 


five hundred and twenty-seven.—Doctor Bou- 
ton’s Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Sermon, p. 23. 








fices of the parent organization could 
be no longer prosecuted to advantage 
in their ancient meeting-house and ar- 
rangements were made for the erec- 
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tion of a new one at the corner of 
Main and Washington streets. This 
was finished in the autumn of 1842, 
soon after the departure of the East 
Concord members. 

It then occurred to the pastor, Dr. 
Nathaniel Bouton, that it would be 
fit for his church, before removing to 
its new house, to invite its sister 
churches to join it in bidding a final 
adieu to the venerable structure 
which had been their common home. 
An invitation was given to that ef- 
fect, and in response thereto a joint 
meeting of the four bodies was con- 
vened in the old church on the 27th 
day of October, 1842. The pews were 
again filled by the old-time audience, 
as, by the four pastors, was the 
spacious pulpit, high, lifted up and 
surmounted by the awful sounding 
board, which overshadowed it, as the 
cloud once overshadowed ancient 
Sinai. 

At the close of the first session came 
the fondly-remembered noon intermis- 
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sion of former days. Unequal to the 
task, I must leave to your more fer- 
tile imaginations the portrayal of the 
recognitions and greetings of dear 
friends again together. Many who 
had gone out as children had re- 
turned as young women and young 
men. Many who had gone out in the 
prime of life were back again with 
frosted heads; and some, who had 
gone out in declining years were pres- 
ent only in memory. 

By successive sessions this meet- 
ing of the four bodies was continued 
through two days. As the sessions 
succeeded one another. and as it was 
by degrees realized that their near 
adieu to their ancient spiritual home 
was to be their last adieu. to the 
exuberance of universal jov that had 
hitherto prevailed was added heart- 
felt regrets that when they next 
erossed its thresholds their long-cher- 
ished unity weuld be sundered, and 
that forever after they were to live 
apart, under four senarate organiza- 
tions, many were affected to tears. 

At this time Doctor Bouton, always 
strong and far-seeing at important 





First Congregational Church, Penacook 
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crises, rose to the exigency of the oc- 
easion and in four prophetic words,— 


“‘Quartered but not divided,’ 


turned abounding sorrow to firm re- 
solve and lively hope. 

In consonance with that sentiment 
the four churches were there organ- 
ized as the Concord Congregational 
Union. To this the Penacook Congre- 


gational Church was subsequently 
added. In the old Puritan spirit of 
independence each church has since 
worked in a field and on lines of its 
own, but the great object of the five 
has been the same. In religious 
aspiration and mutual affection these 
five bodies are one. 


Separated but not divided. 


The Tragedy of Calvary 


By L. J. H. Frost 


Weary and faint and sad of heart at night 


The Master to the garden came. 
Ye here,’’ He to His servants said. 
Then He withdrew from them a short 

With aching heart, burdened with the weight 


Will pray.”’ 
Space. 


‘<Tarry 
**T now 


Of man’s trangressions, He pleaded with His 


Father. 
His petition : 
Things are possible. 


Thus did the supplient offer 
‘‘Father, unto Thee all 
If Thou be willing 


Remove this cup from me; nevertheless, 

Not My will but Thine own be done.’’ 

Then appeared an angel out of heaven 

To strengthen Him. Then returning to His 


Disciples He found them sleeping. 
Not watch with me one hour? 


‘**Could ye 
Arise and pray 


Lest ye should enter into temptation.’’ 


But now behold! 


A multitude had come 


Into Gethsemane with swords and staves 
To bring the Master, kiss-betrayed, unto 


The high priest’s council. 


Darker and darker 
Grew the shadows of Gethsemane. 


The 


Servants fled, save one, who followed his Lord 

And Master afar off, and so, falling 

Into temptation, he denied him thrice. 

When the Master reached the council the high 
Priest questioned Him, saying, ‘‘ Art thou the Christ, 


The Son of the Blessed ?’’ 
‘“Thou hast said.’’ 


He answered him: 
Then the high priest said, ‘‘ What need 


Of further witness; ye have heard his words 


Of blasphemy.”’ 


Then they led Him away 


To Pilate and said, ‘‘This fellow said that 

No tribute should be paid to Cesar, for 

He is himself a king. Thus he preverts 

The people.’” Then Pilate spoke and said, ‘‘ Art 


Thou the King of the Jews?’’ 


**Thou sayest it,”’ 
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The Master answered. Then to the priests and 
People Pilate said, ‘‘I find no fault in 

Him.’’ Then he sent the Master to Herod. 

And Herod with his men of war mocked Him 

_ And sent Him back to Pilate, who called the 
Chief priests, rulers and people together 

And said to them, ‘‘I find no fault in this 

Man touching those things whereof ye accuse 
Him. I will chastise Him and release Him.”’ 
But they all cried out, ‘‘ Away with this man.’’ 
Pilate, still willing to release Him, spake 
Again to them. But they cried, ‘‘Crucify 

Him, crucify Him!’’ Pilate said, ‘‘Why, what 
Evil hath He done? I find no cause of 

Death in Him.’’ But the voices of the priests 
And people prevailed; and Pilate then gave 
Sentence as they desired; and the Master 

Was crowned with thorns, smitten and spit upon, 
Then led away to be crucified; and 

With Him they crucified two thieves, the one 

On His right hand, the other on His left. 

And one railed on Him, saying, ‘‘ He could save 
Others, Himself He cannot save.’’ Then the 
Master said, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they 
Know not what they do.’’ The soldiers mocked Him, 
Saying, ‘‘If Thou be king of the Jews, save 
Thyself.’’ And one of the thieves railed on Him, 
Saying, ‘‘Save Thyself and us.’’ The other 
Said, ‘‘Dost thou not fear God? We receive the 
Due reward of our deeds; but this man hath 
Done nothing amiss.’’ Then he said to the 
Master, ‘‘Lord, remember me when Thou come 
Into Thy kingdom.’’ And the Master said, 
‘*Verily, today thou shalt be with me 

In Paradise.’’ Now the sun was darkened, 

And the darkness covered all the earth; and 

The Temple’s vail was rent in twain. Then the 
Master cried with a loud voice unto His 

Father, ‘‘ Eloi, Eloi, Lama 

Sabachthani? ‘‘My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?’’ Then rocks were rent and 
Graves were opened and many of the dead 
Saints arose and appeared to the people. 

And there was a great earthquake. Then again 
The Master cried loud unto His Father, 

Saying, ‘‘It is finished. Into Thy hands 

I commend my spirit.’’ And He gave up 

The ghost. Thus was atonement made for man’s 
Transgression. The great sacrifice was 

Over. Ended the awful Tragedy 

Of Calvary. 
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“Township Number One® 
By John Everett Beane 


CHAPTER I 


‘Far among the mountains spreading wide 
By woodland and riverside, ‘ 
The Indian village stood; 
All was silent as a dream 
Save the rushing of the stream 
And the bluejay in the wood.” 
—Longfellow. 

Here, in this picturesque valley, 
with its wooded hills rising on either 
side, a beautiful river wound its way 
here and there, lying placid and still 
in some nook or curve, then rushing 
on, down over the rocks with the rum- 
ble and roar as of a thousand can- 
nons on the field of battle. The green 
fields rose from the water’s edge, 
reaching out to meet the rising hills, 
which in turn rose majestically to 
meet the heavens above. 

Here, in these fields, the Indians 
planted their corn; beneath the pro- 
tection of these great trees they 
pitched their wigwams and built their 
camp fires; on these hills they hunted 
the wild beasts of the forests, and 
from these self-same hills, in his ever 
onward march of civilization and ex- 
ploration, the first white man cast his 
eyes down into the valley below. The 
morning sun cast its silvery reflection 
upon the stream; here and there curls 
of smoke from the Indian camp fire, 
wound their way in and out among 
the trees towards the clouds above. 
The green valley was spotted with 
small fields of corn which waved to 
and fro in the morning breeze, and 
the heart of the explorer rose within 
him as here he saw and realized the 
possibilities of a mighty settlement 
nourished by the bountiful gifts of 
Nature. 

Thus in this broad expanse of 
God’s unsettled country, in the midst 
of the very wilderness itself, sprang 
the seed of the hope of Davisville, 
‘‘Township Number One.”’ 

In 1735 to sixty petitioners from 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Mass., was 
granted ‘‘Township Number One,”’ 


and, four years later, Capt. Francis 
Davis, together with his workmen, 
made his way through the wilderness 
on horseback and built the first saw- 
mill, thus making the river, which for 
centuries had rolled on unmolested, 
yield up its power and become a fac- 
tor in the development of civilization 
and industry. 

In 1746 the Indians, who had just 
taken eight captives from the garri- 
son at Contoocook, passed through 
Davisville and burned the sawmill, 
but it was built again by Captain 
Davis in 1763. According to the 
terms of the grant five log houses 
were built by the proprietors, but in 
1750 the Indians made another attack 
on the settlement and burned every 
house. This practically ended the 
troubles of the Indians, as they with- 
drew and left Davisville to its future 
with the white man. 

The proprietors of ‘‘Township 
Number One’’ established their head- 
quarters about one quarter of a mile 
north of the southeast corner of the 
township, the site now being marked 
by a spring of pure and sparkling 
water, which was undoubtedly the 
attraction to this particular spot. This 
headquarters was a rude affair, built 
of mud and boughs to keep out the 
rain, and hemlock served for beds. 
Here, in this rude habitation, lived 
the first comers and their workmen, 
while they were laying the foundation 
for progress and industry on Amer- 
ica’s frontier. This headquarters of 
the proprietor was called ‘‘The Old 
Camp,’’ and here, in the vast wilder- 
ness, beside the bubbling spring, on 
May 28, 1740, was held the first town 
meeting of Township Number One, 
and to Joseph Jewell belongs the 
honor of being the first elected officer. 
How different must have been that 
meeting in comparison with the whirl 
of the town meeting today; yet it was 
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the beginning of a movement that 
was destined to reach out over this 
great country and make our govern- 
- ment what it is. 

Capt. Francis Davis married Eliza- 
beth Ferrin of Amesbury and set- 
tled in Davisville, building the first 
log cabin, near the old camp. bring- 
ing his bride into these wildernesses 
to promote civilization, as she cer- 
tainly did. The site of the first log 
eabin is now marked by two large 
boulders. a hundred feet from the 
main road. 

On September 3, 1774, Capt. 
Francis Davis went to Portsmouth, 
and on that day the name was 
changed and the township incorpo- 
rated under the name of the town of 
Warner, after Col. Seth Warner, who 
was very prominent in state affairs. 
Until recently Warner had the honor 
of being the only town in these United 
States by that name, which is some- 
thing unusual. Captain Davis re- 
turned with the charter signed by 
Royal Governor Wentworth, and this 
charter still remains in the possession 
of a great granddaughter of Captain 
Davis. 

In 1775 Captain Davis built the 
first two-story frame house in town, 
which is still standing. It was later 
remodelled for a tavern, as this was 
one of the stops of the old stage coach 
that traveled from Windsor. Vt., to 
Concord. The old fireplace still stands, 
large enough to take unsawed cord 
wood sticks, and if it could but talk 
many are the tales it could tell of the 
times of long ago. The huge log 
eracked and blazed, throwing out a 
radiant heat, in defiance to the win- 
ter winds that howled without, as the 
travelers spun their yarns before the 
open fireplace. It has done its share 


and has passed on—useless, yet we 
treasure it still as belonging to those 
and an age that have passed away. 
Captain Davis received his military 
title from Royal Governor Wentworth 
in 1773, who commissioned him cap- 
tain of the twenty-second company of 
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Foot, in the ninth regiment of militia, 
of which John Goffe was colonel. Cap- 
tain Davis was chosen the first repre- 
sentative from the town of Warner to 
the Legislature, which assembled in 
Exeter and Portsmouth in 1776. 
While returning from a visit to Bos- 
ton, on horseback, he was drowned in 
Beaver Brook, Derry, on November 
26, 1784. a freshet having swept away 
the bridge and the night being dark 
the horse probably walked into the 
stream. 

He was buried with Masonic honors 
at the cemetery in Davisville. A large 
granite monument marks his final 
resting place, and the Sons of the 
Revolution have placed a tablet there 
—a fitting tribute to him who served 
his country and home as husband, 
father, pioneer. soldier. and _ states- 
man—each with equal integrity. 

The sons of Captain Davis served 
in the Revolutionary War at George- 
town, Bunker Hill and elsewhere. On 
the death of his father, Gen. 
Aquila Davis came in to the posses- 
sion of the mills and continued the 
lumber business. General Davis built 
the second brick house in town, in 
1835, his son Nathan having built the 
first one five vears before. The brick 
used in building these houses -and 
others were made here in Davisville. 

A foundry for the manufacture of 
clock weights was established on the 
island. so called on account of being 
in a bend in the river. 

After the death of Gen. Aquila 
Davis the mills came into the posses- 
sion of his sons Nathaniel and James 
Davis, who still continued the lumber 
business. 

On September 21. 1849, the rail- 
road was completed, and the first 
train was run from Concord to War- 
ner on that date. the stage coach was 
discontinued and Davisville was left 
unconnected with the outer world; 
but. in spite of all, it was beginning 
to feel the life of a growing nation, it 
was awakening from the dullness of 
its stubborn up-hill fight for existence, 
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and having won that existence 
stretched forth its arms for new fields 
to conquer and the field of industry 
presented itself. 

Outside parties had built a straw- 
board mill, which with the sawmill 
soon came into the possession of Wal- 
ter Scott and Henry C. Davis, both 
well known in the town and state af- 
fairs of our present day. These mills 
employed a large amount of help and 
manufactured a valuable product. A 
company was organized for the man- 
ufacture of cobblers’ pegs. A ma- 
chine shop was built to manufacture 
Davis’ turbine water wheels, the in- 
vention of Walter Scott Davis. Next 
in order came a threshing mill to 
thresh the grain for the farmers, that 
the straw might be used in the manu- 
facture of straw board. Prospecting 
was begun, near the site of ‘‘The Old 
Camp,’’ for freestone, which seemed 
to be pocketed there. Patents were 
pending for Davis’ patent box ma- 
chine, the first to turn out paper 
boxes. One of the best equipped coun- 
try stores was opened. Contoocook 
Electric Company installed their elec- 
trie plant here to furnish light and 
power for Contoocook, Hopkinton and 
Warner. 

Like one awakening from a long 
sleep Davisville sat up, rubbed its 
eyes and felt the thrill of prosperity 
surge through its veins, it leaped 
forth in the race, but its feet were 
tied. 

CHAPTER II. 


“ Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
= sports are fled and all thy charms with- 
rawn; 


Amid thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And = long grass o’er tops thy mouldering 


And. e——— shrinking from the spoiler’s 


Far, far away thy children leave the land.” 
—Goldsmith. 
As it leaped forth in the race for 
industrial supremacy Davisville was 
gifted bounteously with natural re- 
sources, and for a time it led the race; 
but with the coming of the age of 


modern invention and development it 
was left behind. With the same stub- 
bornness that had won for .it its exist- 
ence, it fought long and desperately 
to regain its lead, but it was obliged 
to fall by the wayside, defeated, in 
the end. 

As the stagecoach and turnpikes 
had followed the saddle horse and 
bridle-path, so in the evolution of in- 
dustry and development followed the 
railroad; and as the wants and pos- 
sibilities of the growing settlements 
increased two shiny steel rails, like 
huge serpents, were seen to twine side 
by side northward through the for- 
ests, and September 21, 1849, as the 
first train passed from Concord to 
Warner, saw the closing day of the 
old stagecoach, leaving Davisville dis- 
connected from the commercial world. 
This marked the beginning of the end. 

The old stagecoach had ceased its 
journeys and the traveler who wished 
to reach or leave Davisville had to 
take or leave the train at Contoocook, 
a distance of two miles. Still this 
great drawback did not seem to affect 
the village in its whirl of business 
and developing industries immedi- 
ately, as it was surely bound to do 
in the future. 

The tall clock has had its day and 
ticked away many a year, but it has 
been supplanted by our more modern 
clock. Thus invention brought about 
the downfall of an early industry. 
The foundry on ‘‘the island,’’ that 
made the great, heavy weights, has 
long since been forgotten and the 
moulds have turned again to dust. 

The machine shops that had manu- 
factured Davis’ patent box machines 
and turbine water wheels were moved 
to Contoocook, which was rapidly 
growing and fast becoming a business 
center, with excellent railroad facil- 
ities. 

Modern invention displaced the use 
of wooden pegs in the making of 
shoes, and, like the stagecoach that 
had gone before, so followed the peg 
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mill. Both having done their duty in 
the advancement of civilization and 
industry, they passed away. 

Work was continued for some time 
in the freestone mine, near the site of 
*‘The Old Camp,’’ but it proved to 
be of very little use, as the amount 
of valuable product there was small, 
and in this industry as in others the 
use of freestone gave way to the use 
of iron, so that also followed in the 
same course. Now where once the 
drill was plunging into the depths of 
the earth all is quiet, the banks have 
caved in and grown to bushes, and 
long since the moss covered the once 
sought-for rock. This, too, belongs 
to an age that has passed away. 

This was during the days of 
America’s expansion and, as Captain 
Davis had pushed his way into the 
frontier, so now others were pushing 
their ways into the hitherto undevel- 
oped West. Before long the great 
West became a powerful factor in 
the development of America. With 
the development of the West came the 
great grain-growing lands of the 
plains, and the dawn of the farm- 
ing industries of the West in 
their vast magnitude came the clos- 
ing day of the little New England 
farms in the matter of grain produc- 
tion. When the great roller mills of 
the West sprang into existence the 
old grist mill became a thing of the 
past and crumbled away. The old 
stone that ground the only flour of 
the early settlers sits moss-covered by 
the roadside. 

As we have already seen that one 
event naturally leads to another, so 
when the farms of the New Hamp- 
shire hills ceased to produce the 
grain the threshing mill followed the 
old grist mill. The paper mills that 
had heretofore used the straw in the 
manufacture of strawboard were re- 
modeled so as to use scrap-paper as 
material from which to make paper 
board. 

The paper mills, perhaps better 
known as the ‘‘Kearsarge Mills,’’ 


were now the leading industry in the 
place, and with the invention of the 
Kearsarge patent boxboard they in- 
creased in size. The business in the 
old sawmill, on the site of the 
original sawmill of the proprietors, 
was discontinued so as to leave the 
total water power for the paper mills. 
So we see the old and original in- 
dustry pass away to make room for 
something greater and of more im- 
portance. All that now remains to 
mark -the site of Captain Davis’ first 
mill is a conglomeration of pulleys, 
shafts, timbers and boards, whirled 
here and there as if struck by some 
terrible cyclone. As we look upon 


some vast industry, some great in- 
stitution, some powerful government, 
does it ever occur to us that they, too, 
must eventually follow in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors, becoming 
but stepping-stones to some better, 
greater and grander development? 


The wheels of the Kearsarge Mills 
rolled on, night and day, employing 
a large amount of help and still keep- 
ing Davisville in the race, but, like all 
others, it had its day. Wealth and 
industry were rapidly concentrating ; 
the paper business at Davisville had 
to be figured with, and soon the great 
American Boxboard and Paper Com- 
pany purchased the mills. As paper 
of this sort could be made cheaper 
elsewhere, and at better advantage, 
the doors of the Kearsarge mills were 
closed forever, and the sun of Davis- 
ville, ‘‘Township Number One,’’ was 
rapidly setting. 

For years a stage ran to and from 
Contooeook, several times daily, car- 
rying the mail and many passengers; 
but now the traveler, as of old, must 
plod his weary way to and fro on 
foot, as Uncle Sam has elosed his 
postoffice on account of lack of busi- 
ness, and Davisville is known no more 
to the postal world. 

One after another the workers 
sought employment elsewhere; houses 
were torn down and moved away, 
while other beautiful residences re- 
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main deserted. The few who re- 
main, like birds, are looking hither 
and thither for a new place to build 
their nests. 

Of the fields that the sturdy 
pioneers labored long and hard to 
clear, some are growing, while others 
have grown to forests of towering 
trees. The water of the river, as of 
old, winds its way through the 
meadows and woodlands, then dashing 
down over the rocks unmolested in its 
ever Onward course, and as it dashes 
its spray now and then on the re- 
mains of the old mills the sirens of the 
river seem to sing: 


Men may come, men may go; 
But I go on forever. 


So now we have Davisville, the 
product of an age which might be 
called the age of concentration and 
development that followed the day of 
the pioneer. Industry and wealth 
concentrated and grew where facilities 
were the best, and while Davisville 
had the advantage of natural re- 
sources, namely the water power, she 
stood in the lead, but steam and mod- 


ern invention soon found methods of 
furnishing power and monopolies 
were formed to produce the most 
goods in the easiest possible manner 
at the least possible cost. Davisville 
lacked railroad connection, thus. mak- 
ing it of more expense to manufacture 
here than elsewhere. While some of 
our industries were overcome and out- 
done by invention, they served their 
time and then were gone. So let us 
blame no one, from the first settler 
down to the last. All were loyal and 
did their best, but the race was lost 
and fairly lost. 

Now, as the loyal sons, one after 
another, migrate to new fields of in- 
dustry, they pause for a moment on 
the hilltop and gaze back into the val- 
ley of ruins and desolation below, 
and their hearts fill with sorrow, but 
they turn their heads and journey on. 

So as each little breaker rises, one 
after another, on the sandy beach, till 
it reaches the flow, so the tide of in- 
dustry and prosperity rises to its 
height, only then to recede, the ebbing 
tide leaving but the marks of what 
has been. 





The Ballot for Woman 


By H. H. Metcalf 


(Read before the New Hampshire State Grange at Manchester, December 21, 1909.) 


On the first Wednesday in January 
last, four hundred men, representing 
the various towns, wards and sena- 
torial districts of the state, met in the 
State House, in Concord, and contin- 
ued their session for fourteen weeks, 
enacting, repealing and amending the 
laws supposed to be established for 
the protection of the rights, the ad- 
vancement of the interests and the 
promotion of the welfare of the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire. 

In the choice of these men for the 
performance of this duty, the women 
of the state, embracing the larger and 
not the least intelligent half of the 
population, had no voice or vote, 
either at the polls or in the primaries. 
Yet the law, as it stands today, or as 
it has always stood, affects the women 
of the state precisely as it affects the 
men. Its burdens, its obligations and 
its restraints are shared by men and 
women alike, and there is no distine- 
tion as- to sex in the penalty for its 
violation. 

One measure which these four hun- 
dred supposedly wise men, or the 
large proportion of them who sat in 
the House of Representatives, had un- 
der consideration, and which a major- 
ity of the members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary reported favorably, 
but which the House itself, by a vote 
of 113 to 86, declared ‘‘inexpedient,’’ 
was a bill conferring upon the women 
of the state the right to vote in mu- 
nicipal affairs on the same terms as 
men. But why should not women 
vote, as well as men, at these and all 
other elections? Are not the women 
in our various towns and cities as 
deeply interested as men in the char- 
acter of the government under which 
they live? Is it not of as much im- 
portance to women as men how the 
business affairs of the town or city 


are administered? Is not the protec- 
tion of life and property, the pres- 
ervation of health, the maintenance of 
law and order, the suppression of vice 
and crime, the protection of the 
young from the debasing effects of 
intemperance and immorality, of as 
much consequence to the wives and 
mothers, the sisters and daughters, in 
any community, as to the husbands 
and fathers, the sons and brothers? 
And should they not be allowed, ex- 
pected, . persuaded if necessary, to 
take an active part therein? 

This question of equal suffrage, or 
of equal rights and duties, privileges 
and responsibilities, for men and wom- 
en under the law, as well as of equal 


burdens and restraints, is a subject 


of constantly growing interest 
throughout the civilized world—an is- 
sue that will not down, a question 
that will never be settled until it is 
settled aright. And yet that settle- 
ment would be far nearer at hand 
were women themselves united upon 
the question. There are, it is true, 
many women who are earnest believ- 
ers in the justice, propriety and desir- 
ability of the political enfranchise- 
ment of their sex; there are others 
who are decided and determined oppo- 
nents; while there is a still more num- 
erous class who are practically indif- 
ferent, who are not seeking the ballot, 
who are neither clamoring for their 
rights nor shirking their duty, some 
of whom, if enfranchised, would calm- 
ly face the situation and bravely take 
up the duty devolving upon them, 
while others would meet it with fear 
and trembling. 

The decided suffragist needs no ar- 
gument or persuasion. She is on the 
right track. She knows the reason 
for the faith that is in her, loves that 
faith, and is doing loyal work in its 
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cause. The decided anti-suffragist is 
joined to her idols. If it may not be 
said that she hugs her chains, it may 
be said that, as a rule, her highest am- 
bition is to be, if not the slave, at 
least the pet or the plaything of some 
one of the so-called ‘‘lords of crea- 
tion’’; to minister to his comfort and 
pleasure, to bear and rear his chil- 
dren, to regard his wishes and his 
whims, to spend his money for her 
personal adornment and gratification, 
and the physical comforts and luxu- 
ries of the home; but not to share with 
him any part of the responsibility, 
before, behind and under the law, of 
nation, state and municipality, which 
involves the honor of the nation, the 
prosperity of the state, the welfare 
of the community and the safety of 
the home. 

As for the great middle class—the 
vast majority of women—who have 
taken no position on this most impor- 
tant question there are considerations 
to which their attention should earn- 
estly be called. Many of these wom- 
en, it may be noted, are themselves 
members of women’s clubs, of which 
there are more than a hundred in New 
Hampshire, with more than five thou- 
sand members, and many thousands 
in the country with half a million 
members, or more. To such women 
the very existence of these organiza- 
tions, and the work they are doing, 
should furnish incontrovertible proof 
of the fallacy of one prime position 
maintained by the opponents of the 
equal suffrage cause, which is that 
woman is not mentally so equipped 
and trained as to be safely entrusted 
with the ballot—in other words, that 
the American woman could not vote 
intelligently if given the privilege, or 
clothed with the duty which the right 
of suffrage involves. 

These woman’s clubs are a standing 
refutation of this unjust and slander- 
ous position. Examination of their 
year books and published programmes 
shows, conclusively, that their mem- 
bers have gained much to enlighten 


their minds, broaden their views, 
shape their opinions and guide their 
action in any position in which they 
may be placed, in any emergency 
which they may be called to meet, in 
any way affecting the public welfare. 
In these organizations this vast 
number of intelligent American wom- 
en are taking up, studying and dis- 
cussing, not merely questions bearing 
upon their domestic life and home af- 
fairs, but also those directly relating 
to the affairs of government and the 
public well-being. There are set down 
in their year books for consideration, 
not merely matters of the home, and 
of personal adornment, as well as the 
training of children, but art, litera- 
ture, music, history, science, philan- 
thropy, civics, economics, and parlia- 
mentary law and practice. The wom- 
en of New Hampshire, as of the coun- 
try at large, in these organizations, 
are giving their thought and attention 
to such subjects as improved educa- 
tional methods and appliances, good 
highways, forest preservation, pure 
food, the destruction of insect pests, 
and other questions and topics di- 
rectly bearing upon the public wel- 
fare. Nor is it alone in their clubs, 
distinctively known as such, that the 
women of the state and nation give 
their attention to matters of public 
import. In their Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions, and in their 
Chapters of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, they are study- 
ing along lines that develop the 
sentiments and strengthen the cause 
of temperance and patriotism, than 
which there can be nothing more es- 
sential in the life of any people. 
When we consider what these wom- 
en’s clubs and other organizations 
have done, are doing, and are bound 
to do in the future, in constantly in- 
creasing measure, what can be said 
for the men? What are they doing 
along the lines that qualify them for 
participation in public affairs? Are 
there any organizations of men, any- 
where in New Hampshire, systemat- 








ically engaged in the study of public 
questions, or of subjects bearing in 
any way upon the welfare and prog- 
ress of humanity? There are plenty 
of men’s clubs, of various sorts and 
kinds, it is true, but none for the con- 
sideration of any of these matters, 
and none that tend to stimulate 
thought along any line calculated to 
improve the minds or elevate the char- 
acters of the members, or fit them in 
any way for the better discharge of 
the responsible duties of citizenship. 

But we may be told that although 
some women have seen fit to avail 
themselves of the advantage of organ- 
ized effort along certain lines of 
thought and study, tending to fit them 
for the responsibilities of citizenship 
that men have not chosen to pursue, 
the latter are generally better educat- 
ed, in that they have, in larger pro- 
portion, secured the advantage of col- 
lege training. It is true that it was 
practically impossible for woman to 
secure what is ordinarily known as 
a liberal education until within com- 
paratively recent years. The colleges 
of the country were barred against 
her until well along in the last cen- 
tury ; and it was not until the pioneer 
_ laborers in the woman suffrage cause 
had persistently cried out against this 
injustice, and had finally inspired the 
movement for the establishment of 
women’s colleges, that other colleges 
begun gradually to open their doors 
to women, till now, out of some 450 
leading colleges and universities of 
the country, not less than 275 are 
open to female students, and not less 
than 100,000 young women are pur- 
suing their studies in what are known 
as the higher institutions of learning. 

With all the obstacles still in their 
way, the ratio of young women, seek- 
ing and securing college education, to 
the young men who are so doing, is 
constantly on the increase, so that in 
the next ten or twenty years at far- 
thest, there will be more young wom- 
en than men pursuing college courses, 
just as there are, even now, more girls 
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than boys studying in and graduat- 
ing from our high schools and acade- 
mies. What then will become of the 
argument of the superior mental 
equipment of men for the duties of 
citizenship ? 

W hat is still put forth as a strong 
argument against woman suitfrage is 
the old contention that woman is un- 
fitted by nature to participate in the 
aitairs of public lite; that man was 
intenued by nature to grappie with 
the rough experiences of the outside 
world and woman to shrink away in 
quiet satety under the protection of 
the home rooi-tree; that he is the 
stronger, she the weaker vessel; he 
the sturdy oak, she the clinging vine; 
he the home-vuilder, she the home- 
keeper; he the bread-winner, she the 
bread-maker; that as his work takes 
him outside the home and in contact 
with the world’s affairs, he alone 
should interest himself in these mat- 
ters, while she devotes herseli exclu- 
sively to the care of the home and the 
children, intent upon keeping both 
neat and clean, herself likewise, if 
possibile, everything in order, and 
meeting her lord and master with a 
kiss and a warm meal when he comes 
home, tired and worn from the field 
of his achievements in the battle for 
bread and, incidentally, for political 
honors for himself or his boss, and the 
triumph of the ‘‘grand old party’’! 
All very pretty and sentimental; 
beautiful, indeed, as an abstraction, 
but how does it work when applied to 
the concrete facts of life? What 
about the tens of thousands of wives 
whose husbands come home intoxicat- 
ed every night, and the other tens of 
thousands whose husbands have gone 
down into drunkards’ graves, or, 
worse still, into the jails, the peniten- 
tiaries or the inebriate asylums of the 
land, all because of the insidious 
temptations of the dram shops,. al- 
lowed existence in every state, and 
carefully fostered in some, under the 
operation of our man-made and man- 
administered governments—many of 
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them left, too, with little children in 
their care and dependent upon their 
unaided efforts for nurture and sus- 
tenance? What about the thousands 
of widows, left with children to be 
provided for, from other causes—ac- 
cident or disease—while, because of 
the fact that they have no vote, no 
voice in public affairs, their labor 
commands less compensation than 
men receive? What about the unmar- 
ried women—those who remain single 
from necessity or choice—a constantly 
growing number reaching hundreds 
of thousands throughout the land, not 
a few of whom are practically forced 
to remain single because of the vicious 
habits and worthless lives of a con- 
stantly growing class of young men, 
produced under a social and political 
system which these young women, and 
all other women, have no direct power 
to aid in reforming? 

Say, if you will, that woman should 
be the home-keeper, while man is the 
bread-winner, and should be the law- 
maker; we have to face the glaring 
fact today, however, that there are 
some six millions of women in the 
United States, who, instead of being 
engaged in making and keeping 
homes, are employed in gainful occu- 
pations—working for wages mainly 
outside their homes, supporting them- 
selves, and, vast numbers of them, 
contributing to the support of others 
—their children in many cases, and 
sick and helpless husbands, fathers 
or brothers in many more. These 
women are engaged in almost every 
avocation known to the world. They 
are farmers, artisans, manufacturing 
employés, milliners, merchants, dress- 
makers, clerks, stenographers, archi- 
tects, contractors and builders, paint- 
ers, paper hangers, authors, editors, 
reporters, librarians, musicians, 
nurses, dentists, physicians, lawyers, 
ministers and teachers. 

These are no ‘‘clinging vines,’’ no 
timid, retiring souls, shrinking from 
contact with the outside world. They 
are in the forefront of life’s battle— 


some from choice, more perhaps from 
necessity, driven there, indeed, by 
conditions over which they have no 
control, resulting from the operation 
of laws in whose enactment or enforce- 
ment they have had no hand or voice. 
Why not give them the ballot and 
let them have a voice in shaping the 
government under which they are 
obliged to live, and to whose support 
they are obliged to contribute? 

When a prominent machine poli- 
tician of this state was asked, not 
long since, what objection there can 
be to granting suffrage to women, he 
responded : ‘‘ We have trouble enough 
already in handling the men.’’ That 
is it, exactly. Were the women en- 
franchised the political machinists 
would be out of business, absolutely 
and for all time, and that is an irre- 
futable argument in favor of the 
measure. Women, if enfranchised, 
will vote as they please far more 
generally than is the case with 
men, especially where questions that 
affect the safety of the home and 
the family are concerned; hence the 
expenditure of more than $250,000 by 
the combined liquor interests of Ore- 
gon to defeat the proposed equal suf- 
frage amendment to the constitution 
of that state. 

The final, and supposed to be con- 
clusive, argument against the enfran- 
chisement of woman is that she, her- 
self, does not desire it. When the ma- 
jority of the women ask for the right 
—when it is clearly demonstrated that 
they desire it—then it will be granted, 
we are told. All women may not care 
to vote. Many may not wish to. Some 
may refuse to vote if enfranchised. 
But, what of that? Many do wish to 
vote, and their number is constantly 
increasing. Shall the ballot be re- 
fused to all because some do not want 
it—because the majority do not clam- 
or for it? If so, why not disfranchise 
the men because 25,000 of them refuse 
to vote, every year, upon an average, 
in hotly contested New Hampshire; 
while many of those who do vote 
















value their franchise only because of 
the money they can get for using it, 
or for the opportunity it gives them 
to carry out the wishes of a party 
boss, regardless of any principle for 
which he stands? 

The woman suffrage cause is based 
on the eternal principles of justice 
and has commanded the approval of 
many of the brightest and noblest 
minds. It has been approved and 
supported not only by such women as 
Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and their compeers in the 
pioneer work of the suffrage move- 
ment, but also by such others as Fran- 
ces E. Willard, Mary A. Livermore, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia Ward 
Howe, Clara Barton and a host of 
philanthropic and humanitarian 
workers of their sex; and has been 
sanctioned and endorsed by John 
Quincey Adams,.Charles Sumner, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Abraham Lincoln, James A. Garfield, 
George F. Hoar, Gilbert Haven, Phil- 
lips Brooks and Minot J. Savage; by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and George 
William Curtis; by Whittier, Long- 
fellow and Lowell; by Huxley, Dar- 
win and Spencer. } 

This great cause of equality before 
the law and back of the law, for man 
and woman, is a progressive and a 






The Bermudas 
By Eva Beede Odell 


Far out at sea the fair Bermudas lie, 
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winning one. Just as surely as wom- 
an now enjoys the same rights as men 
in four states of the American Union, 
in all the great imperial domain of 

Australia and New Zealand; in Fin- 

land, Norway and Sweden, and even 

in Great Britain and Ireland with 

the single exception of parliamentary 

suffrage which she will also secure 

within the next ten years, just so sure- 

ly is the time coming, and not far dis- 

tant, when she will stand as his abso- 

lute political equal, not only in all 

our land, but throughout the civilized 

world. 

Why, then, should not the old Gran- 
ite State, on whose soil the first overt 
act of resistance to British tyranny 
was performed, at Fort William and 
Mary in December, 1774, whose men, 
mainly, fought the battle of Bunker 
Hill, won the day at Bennington, and 
were conspicuous among the heroes 
who compelled the surrender at York- 
town, be the first New England state 
to do justice to woman, and give her 
the same rights and duties under the 
law as man, as well as the same bur- 
dens and restraints, taking her out 
of the class with minors, idiots, aliens, 
the criminal and the insane, and plac- 
ing. her where she belongs, as the 
equal of man, in law as well as in 
fact? 


A chain of emeralds on ocean floor, 
In diamond setting of spray-dashed shore, 

All guarded safe by reefs of coral high, 

Where purple sea-fans -wave, the surface nigh. 
Here turquoise waters glint the white sands o’er, 
And sunbeams all the shades of opal pour, 

Then tint with amethyst the twilight sky. 

‘ The garden of the rose, the lily’s home, 
Where white-roofed houses gleam amidst the green 
Of oleander, palm and cedar trees, 

Delight of those who from the snow-lands roam 

Are these blest isles, bedight in summer sheen, 


By breezes ever fanned from sapphire seas. 





Concord Women’s Outing Clubs 


By an Occasional Contributor 


The women of New Hampshire 
have long been well at the front in 
organized effort for their own im- 
provement, and the social and edu- 
cational welfare of the community. In 
proportion to population no state in 
the Union surpasses the Granite 
State in the number and member- 
ship of its women’s clubs, devoted, 
primarily, to the intellectual develop- 


same, thereby insuring the elements 
of permanency and of systematic 
rather than spasmodic effort in the 
line of outdoor life and recreation. 
There are now three women’s out- 
ing clubs in the city of Concord with 
attractive and convenient homes of 
their own, eligibly located outside 
the compact part of the city, amid 
charming natural surroundings, the 


“Camp Wetamoo "— Home of the “ Outing Club” 


ment and culture of its members and 
general educational work, and no- 
where have these organizations accom- 
plished more for the advancement of 
the general welfare. 

Recognizing the importance of out- 
door life and recreation as contribu- 
tory to physical health, without 
which full intellectual vigor cannot be 
maintained, our New Hampshire wom- 
en are also organizing outing or coun- 
try clubs, in considerable number and 
establishing attractive homes for the 


membership of each being limited to 
twenty-five. 

The first of these, and the first 
woman’s outing club in the world so 
far as is known, is ‘‘The Outing 
Club,’’ an extended sketch of which 
appeared in the GraniTE MONTHLY 


for June, 1899. The home of this 
elub, which was organized and incor- 
porated in July, 1896, is called 
‘“‘Camp Wetamoo,’’ and is located 
upon an eminence, near Bow Mills, 
about two and three-fourths miles 
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from the State House, and command- 
ing a splendid view of the Merrimack 
Valley and of magnificent mountain 
scenery in all directions. 

Dr. Maude Kent was the first presi- 
dent of the Outing Club. She was suce- 
ceeded in 1897 by Miss Caroline S. 
Stewart. In 1898 Mrs. Maude Knowl- 
ton was the president, and Miss Mary 
Niles in 1899. Miss Lena Minot served 
from 1900 till 1906, when she was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Edgar C. Hoague, 
who still occupies the position. Miss 


Nellie S. Abbott has been secretary 


quarters a fine cottage on the right 
bank of the Contoocook River, some 
five miles out, in the northwest part 
of the city, near the ‘‘Horse Hill’’ 
bridge. It is within ready access from 
the Concord & Claremont Railway, 
a neat little station having been erect- 
ed by the railroad nearby for the ac- 
commodation of the club and other 
visitors to this charming section. 
The Hathaway Outing Club, the 
last organized of the three was estab- 
lished in June, 1994. It grew out of 
the Hathaway Shakespeare Club— 








The Country Club House 


and treasurer of the club since its 
organization. 

The second woman’s outing club or- 
ganized in the Capital City followed 
closely upon the first. It is known 
as the Country Club, and was incor- 
porated in November, 1896. It has 
no president, its officers consisting of 
five directors, who together with a 
elerk and treasurer constitute an ex- 
ecutive board. The by-laws provide 
that no director shall hold office more 
than two years. The present clerk is 
Mrs. Henry W. Stevens, while Mrs. 
Jessie B. Harriman has been treas- 
urer since the organization. 

This club has erected for its head- 


one of about a dozen women’s Shake- 
speare clubs in the city—and includes 
the membership of the latter, aug- 
mented by others to the number of 
twenty-five, which, as before stated, 
is the limit fixed for the membership 
of all these clubs. Miss E. Gertrude 
Dickerman was the first president of 
this club. Mrs. Grace L. Hubbard, 
the present incumbent, succeeded to 
the office in 1908. Mrs. Charles L. 
Jackman, the first secretary-treasurer, 
was succeeded in 1907 by Miss Har- 
riet S. Emmons, and she in turn in 
1908 by Miss Effie M. Thorndike, the 
present incumbent. 

The Hathaway Club house is de- 
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lightfully located on the left bank of 
the Contoocook, a short distance 
above Contoocook River Park, making 
it readily accessible by trolley. 
Including the guests which the sev- 
eral clubs entertain during the sea- 


son, a goodly number of the women 
of Concord are brought in close con- 
tact with nature and strengthened 
and inspired by healthful recreation 
for work in the various lines of effort 
in which they are engaged. 
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The Hathaway Club House 


The Mlaster-Architect 


By Marguerite Borden 


All life puts forth an effort to construct. 

Who hath not watched the spider spin her web, 
And marveled at its geometric plan? 

But is it strange that she should weave her tent 
Of silver lace in pattern most ornate? 

For choice is lacking in her tiny brain. 

She follows the one dictate she was taught; 

The kind Creator saw and filled her need. 

So is it with each insect, bird and beast. 

But man—‘‘proud man’’—the great Creator blest, 
And placed within him liberty of choice 

To build his home howe’er he might devise, 
And any suited substance utilize. 

O man, whom wise Jehovah thus hath graced, 
Behold the universe—its wondrous form— 

The majesty of earth and sea and sky, 

Builded bv Him who ‘‘breathed the breath of life’’— 
Shaped all in loveliness, yet all for use. 
Make thou, O man, thy dwellings more divine; 
Tear down the huts that gasp for light and air; 
Destroy the crude and darkened tenements, 





New Hampshire Necrology 


And raze to earth thy black and monstrous tow’rs— 
Ten thousand Babels that shut out the sun— 

And boast not of thy engineering skill 

Till on those ruins thou hast built anew 

Cities whose white and spotless domes shall be 
Equal in beauty and utility. 


New Hampshire Necrology 


DR. HENRY RUST PARKER 


Henry Rust Parker, M. D., born in 
Wolfeboro January 24, 1836, died in Dover 
December 29, 1909. 


He was the son of John Tappan and 
Sally L. (Seavey) Parker, and was edu- 
cated in the public school and Wolfeboro 
Academy. He engaged in teaching, tak- 
ing up the study of medicine at the same 
time, and graduating from the medical 
school at Dartmouth, from which he 
graduated in 1866, locating in practice in 
his native town, whence he removed to 
Dover in 1881, continuing there in a most 
successful practice until his death. 

Doctor Parker had been president of 
both the Dover and Strafford County 
medical societies, was a member of the 
New Hampshire Medical Society, and dur- 
ing* both administrations of President 
Cleveland was president of the Strafford 
County board of examining surgeons for 
pensions. 

Politically he was a staunch Democrat, 
and was the first member of that party 
to be chosen mayor of Dover, to which po- 
sition he was elected after an exciting 
campaign in the fall of 1890, and re- 
elected the following year, holding the of- 
fice during the years 1901 and 1902, and 
conducting an eminently successful ad- 
ministration. 

He was a thirty-second degree Mason, 
being a member of the Moses Paul Lodge 
and St. Paul Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plar, of Dover. He was a member, also, 
of the society of Colonial Wars in New 
Hampshire, the New Hampsire society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the 
New Hampshire Genealogical Society, of 
which he was president; the Northam 
Colonists, a local historical society, a ves- 
tryman of St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, 
and president of the Men’s club of that 
parish. 

On May 27, 1866, he married Miss Ella 
M. Thompson of Wolfeboro, who, with 
two of their three children, survives. 


GEORGE F. RICHARDS 


George F. Richards of Exeter, for more 
than ten years past register of probate 
for the county of Rockingham, died at 


his home in that town December 8, 1908, 
at the age of sixtv-two vears, having been 
bern in the citv of New York in 1847. 
He was ason of the Rev. Dr. James Rich- 
ards, a Congregational clergyman, and 
was for some vears. in early manhood. en- 
gaged in railroad business. He came into 
New Hampshire as station agent at Gonic, 
and was, later, a traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the Boston & Maine 
R. R. He located in Exeter some twenty 
years ago and was for some time engaged 
in newspaper work as correspondent for 
several papers, and manager of the cir- 
culation department of the Boston Herald. 
He was elected register of probate in 1898, 
holding the office until his death. He was 
a thirty-second degree Mason, an Odd Fel- 
low, a Pythian, Red Man, a member of 
the Royal Arcanum and the Grange. He 
had long been the secretary and treasurer 
of the Rockingham County Republican 
Club. He was twice married, his last 
wife being Mira, daughter of the late 
William B. Webster of Manchester, who 
survives him. 


COL. ALBERT F. SEAVEY 


Albert F. Seavey, born in Rochester De- 
cember 29, 1843, died in Dover December 
16, 1909. 


Colonel Seavey was the son of Samuel 
F. and Eliza R. (Horne) Seavey. He at- 
tended the common school, and at the age 
of eighteen years went to Dover, where 
he was engaged for four years as an 
operative in a shoe factory. May 10, 
1866, he entered into partnership with his 
brother, J. Frank Seavey, in the retail 
clothing business, under the firm name 
of J. Frank Seavey & Co., continuing the 
same for thirty-five years, when the busi- 
ness was disposed of. He also engaged 
in the lumber business with his brother, 
and, after 1902, continued the same alone. 
As a business man he was one of the old- 
est and best known in Dover, and ever 
commanded the fullest contidence of his 
associates and the public at large. 

He took an active interest in politics, 
as a Democrat, from youth, and was one 
of the most prominent members of his 
party in Dover. He served two terms in 
the city council, was a representative in 
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the Legislature from Ward 2 in 1874-75, 
and was an aide on the staff of Gov. 
James A. Weston during the second term 
of the latter, with the rank of colonel. 
He was active in Masonry, being a mem- 
ber of Strafford Lodge, Belknap Chapter, 
Orphan Council and St. Paul Commandery 
of Dover. He was also a charter member 
and past chancellor commander of Olive 
Branch Lodge, No. 6, Knights of Pythias, 
and a Knight of the Uniform Rank. He 


was also a Red Man, Knight of Honor, a 
Son of the American Revolution and a 
member of the New Hampshire Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

Coloney Seavey was united in mar- 
riage, July 31, 1883, with Marietta, 
doughter of Charles F. and Rebecca 
(Webster) Fogg of Epsom, who survives 
him, with four children: Alice M., 
Marian Webster, Harold Leon and Kath- 
arine Fogg. 


editor and Publisher’s Notes 


Two books by Concord writers have re- 
cently been given to the public, each from 
the Rumford Press. The first is a story 
of the “Simple Single.” or the summer 
adventures of a spinster teacher, who 
passed her vacation on a place in the 
country which she had inherited from a 
distant relative, quaintly told and liber- 
allv embellished bv the neighborhood ver- 
nacular. This is by Miss Frances M. 
Abbott. author of “Birds and Flowers 
Abeut Concord,” copies of which may be 
had at Eastman’s and Gibson’s or ordered 
direct from the author. Price, 50 cents. 
The other is “Rambles About Concord,” 
bv Howard M. Cook, being a collection of 
descriptive articles covering manv long 
walks about the Canital Citv. which have 
annenred in the local papers from time to 
time and excited much interest, partic- 
ularlv among the older residents. It is 


hondsomelv printed and finely fllustrated,. 


and retails at the book stores at $1.50 


The present year will be a notable one 
in the political life of the state in more 
than one respect. In the first place it will 
be notable from the fact that it is the 
year in which the direct primary law goes 
into effect, the operation of which is 
awaited with no little interest by men of 
all parties, whether “machinists” or re- 
formers. There is a vast diversity of 
opinion at present as to the probable out- 
come, and there will doubtless be as wide 
a difference in view as to the real advan- 
tage or disadvantage resulting after its 
effects are really apnarent. All good citi- 
zens should hope and work for the best, 
however. Another notable fact is found 
in the failure of anv man in the dominant 
partv (for in anv other. for thet mstter) to 
enter the field as a candidate for the gub- 
ernatorial nomination thus far. Hereto- 
fore one or more candidates have been in 


the field a year or more before the time 
for nomination has arrived. ; 


Death garnered a rich harvest in New 
Hampshire in 1909. Among well-known 
citizens of the state who answered his 
summons during the year were Gen. 
Charles H. Burns of Wilton, Col. Henry 
O. Kent of Lancaster, Gen. Daniel M. 
White of Peterborough, Hon. Lyman D. 
Stevens of Concord, Erastus P. Jewell of 
Laconia, James I. Parsons and Sidney B. 
Whittemore of Colebrook, Henry L. Tilton 
and Benjamin W. Kilburn of Littleton, 
Prof. Isaac Walker and Edmund E. Trues- 
dell of Pembroke, John M. Whipple of 
Claremont, Edward C. Shirley of Goffs- 
town, Ella H. J. Hill of Concord, Adelaide 
Cilley Waldron of Farmington, and many 
others of note. Among New Hampshire 
natives abroad, passing away during the 
year, were Col. Carroll D. Wright, the 
eminent statistician, president of Clark 
College, Hon. Charles Chesley of Wash- 
ington, late solicitor of internal revenue, 
Prof. Amos N. Currier of Iowa University, 
Prof. Joseph W. Carr of the University of 
Maine and Michael F. Donovan, general 
traffic manager of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 


Subscribers for the GRANITE MONTHLY 
who care to do so can exchange their 
unbound copies for the last four years, 
since the New Series commenced, under 
the present management, for bound vol- 
umes (in plain black cloth) for fifty cents 
per volume, by sending to the publication 
office. Subscribers in arrears can settle 
the same at any time during the present 
month at the advance rate of $1.00 per 
year, by paying up to date and for the 
year 1910 in advance. Every subscriber 
ean readily ascertain how his account 
stands bv consulting the date on his ad- 
dress label. " 
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